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diately after Port Arthur, that they ought to make peace
at once. I reiterated this advice as strongly as possible
after Mukden. In each case my advice was refused and the
result is so much the worse for Eussia.

"Japan is suspicious, too, and does not always act as I
should like her to, but it behaves infinitely better than
Eussia. Of course, it will make heavy demands. No power
could fail after such astounding victories.

"Eemember that you are to let no one know that in this
matter of the peace negotiations I have acted at the request
of Japan and that each step has been taken with Japan's
foreknowledge, and not merely with her approval but with
her expressed desire. This gives rather a comic turn to
some of the English criticisms to the effect that my move
is really in the interest of Eussia and not merely in the
interest of Japan, and that Japan is behaving rather mag-
nanimously in going into it. My move is really more in the
interest of Eussia than of Japan, but it is greatly to the
interest of Japan also.

"Well, I do not have much hope of getting peace, but I
have made an honest effort, the only effort which offered
any chance of success at all."

While holding the Czar inflexibly to his promise as to the
meeting place of the Conference, the President was working
patiently and tirelessly with the Japanese authorities to
keep them from laying too much stress on trifles. Not only
did he reason daily with Takahira, the Japanese Minister,
but he appealed directly to the Japanese Government. On
June 16, 1905, he sent a long message to Mr. Griscom, the
American Ambassador at Tokio, with directions to com-
municate it to the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs.
In this message he said:

"At present the feeling is that Japan has been frank
and straightforward and wants peace if it can be obtained
on proper terms, whereas Eussia has shown a tendency to
hang back. It will be a misfortune for Japan, in the judg-
ment of the President, if any action of Japan now gives